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The article from our correspondent “ Thorn- 
ton,” like good wine, needs no bush; its raciness, 
‘will commend it to favor. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS SEED. 

From the repeated applications which have 
‘been made to us within the last few weeks for 
this article, we deem it necessary to the public 
information, to state, that none can be obtained 
either in this country or France. Solicitous of 
promoting the Silk culture, and of enabling those 
who desired to enter into it to doso at the least 
possible expense, we were anxious, if practicable, 
of having a supply of this seed secured, and ac- 
cordingly induced Mr. Robert Sinclair, Jr. the 
Seedsman of our concern, to send to France with 
aview of procuring it, and in order to make as- 
surance doubly sure, we further induced him to 
interest our Consul General in the business. He 
accordingly wrote to that gentleman, as also to 
one of the most distinguished Seedsman in that 
country—the result of his inquiries, so auspi- 
ciously made, is soon told—.NVo seed of the Mo- 
rus Multicaulis is to be had in France—the pro- 
pagation of the plant, being there, as in this coun- 
try, by layers and cuttings. 

We regret this the more, as it greatly curtails 
the means of multiplying this most excellent 
shrub, and tends to add to the expense of pro- 
viding orchards of it, as the trees, layers and 
cuttings, come infinitely higher than would the 
seed. We hope, however, that our Nursery- 
men will correct this evil, by setting apart a pro. 
per proportion of their largest shrubs, expressly 
for seed; their interest, as well as patriotism would 
dictate that they should doso. It is impossible 
that they can supply the demands of the country 
through the means of the usual appliances of 
theirtrade,by layerings and cuttings, and, therefore 
if no higher motive should influence them than| 





that of money, that will be present henceforth, 
to urge them ‘to the discharge of a duty, which as 
good citizens they owe their country. 





Dunning, is, perhaps, the most ungrateful duty, 
which the proprietors of periodicals have to per- 
form ; but unpleasant as it may be, it becomes of- 
ten necessary—not that the subscribers have any 
indisposition to fulfil their part of the subsisting 
obligation ; but that, in the multiplicity of business 
—in the great press of more important concerns 
—the printer is lost sight of—and lost sight of 
too, without the least intention to do him injury. 
To most gentlemen who take a journal, the annual 
subscription is a matter of no weight ; but when 
the aggregate due a publisher is considered, it 
will be admitted to be of deep “pith and moment.” 
Agreeably to the terms of our paper, the subscrip- 
tion is payable in advance, and although eight 
months have rolled around, a very large amount is 
still due us, the want of which we sorely feel, and, 
therefore, respectfully ask our patrons to remem- 
ber us in their good acts in the beginning of the 
new year. 





BAKEWELL SHEEP AND FIRST RATE MILCH 
cows. 

Mr. John Barney being about to retire from 
his grazing and dairy establishment at Port Penn, 
Delaware, and having determined to curtail his 
agricultural operations, has authorised the editor 
of the Farmer and Gardener, Baltimore, to con- 
tract for the sale of his stock of sheep and cows, 
orany part of either. Asa breeder of fine ani- 
mals, no man in this union has enjoyed a higher 
reputation, nor has any, more trophies of success 
to point to upon his sideboard. Factitious cir- 
cumstances sometimes give popularity to individ- 
uals in the several pursuits of life. Fortune and 
opulent connexions, not unfrequently lend their 
aid to give currency to men without their pos- 
sessing any just elaims to eminence in their pe- 
culiar walks : notso with Mr. Barney : his ele- 
vated standing as a breeder has been earned 
by his own merit—by his unwearied application 
of the true principles of production in the 
rearing of his animals. 

No one who knows any thing concerning the 
brilliant career of this gentleman as a competitor 
in the New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 


markets, for the palm of victory, for superior mut- 
ton, will withhold from his fine sheep that meed 
of praise they so justly deserve. In each and all 
of these markets, his sheep have always command- 
ed the very best prices; and, indeed, defied all 
rivalry. From the beginning, ithas been Mr. Bar- 
ney’s object to combine the two desirable quali- 
ties of good mutton and superior yield of fleece, 
and his ample flock is at this moment a splendid 
evidence of the triumphant success of his exer- 
tions. 

The price which Mr. Barney asks, ranges from 
25 to 50 dollars per head, as in quality. Among 
his present flock there arc several of the get of 
an imported buck, sold last year by him to Gen> 
eral Garrard, of Kentucky, from whose back 
we havea clip of fleece, which is only neces- 
sary to be seen to be admired—it is from ten to 
twelve inches in length. Speaking of this buck, 
a letter before us, transmitting the above specimen 
of wool, to a friend of the writer, in this city, says : 

“]t is from my imported Bakewell buck; his 
gross weight 240 lbs. ;. weight of fleece 124 Ibs. ; 
cost eighty pounds sterling in England, so said 
his importer. I gave two hundred dollars for 
him ; have been offered three hundred ; have en- 
gaged his lambs out of ewes from Mr. Barney’s 
stock of the same breed, at $150; have sold ten 
of his lambs out of common ewes at $80 each ; 
he has got a number of ewes at ten dollars each, 
and will make a big season, together with my own 
ewes, We have never seen any thing like him in 
Kentucky.” . 

The other buck from which Mr. Barney bred, 
is also an imported one, and in a late conversa~ 
tion with that gentleman, he expressed an opinion 
that his get was fully equal to those got by the 
buck he sold to Gen. Garrard. 

The stock of cows which we are authorised to 
sell, consists of about ‘wenty, comprising perhaps 
the best collection of deep milkers any where tu 
be found. Among them are 8-4 and 7-8 bred im- 
proved Durham short-horns ; the celebrated breed 
known as Simms’ imported; crosses between Dar- 
ham and Devon; the Holstein; and crosses up- 
on those respective breeds, by the French bull, 
imported, and so much prized by the late Mr. 
Stephen Girard. It has always been the object of 





Mr, Barney to breed for deep milkers, and the ex- 






















































































cellence of his present herd, which we saw a 
few days since, very happily demonstrates that 
his jadgment has not been at fault. His price is 
one hundred dollars per head, cash on delivery. 

Should any gentleman wish to procure a first 
rate milch cow, by forwarding the money, he can 
be supplied without any additional expense, save 
that of transportation, the commission being paid 
by Mr. Barney. In every instance, it will be 
necessary to mention, which of the several breeds 
described by us the party may desire, and that the 
postage be paid on all communications addressed 
to us on the subject. 





. ENCOURAGEMENT TO SILK GROWING. 

The legislatures of Massachusetts, and Connec- 
ticut, have passed laws granting bounties of fifty 
cents on each pound of silk raised and reeled in 
those states; and several other of the eastern 
states, have granted similar premiums. The leg- 
islature of the state of Vermont, have just passed 
a law, authorizing and directing the treasurer to 
pay out of the treasury of the State, the sum of 
ten cents for each pound of cocoons hereafter 
raised or grown within this State, as a bonus, or 
premium, to the person or persons raising the 
same. 

In the legislature of Ohio, bills were pend- 
ing at. the last advices to incorporate a Silk 
Company, and to encourage the culture of silk. 
Should not each state in the union follow those 
good examples? 





Those who are not aware of the fact, will be 
surprized to learn, that at the beautiful village of 
Poughkeepsie, situated on the North River, there 
are now being built-six factories intended for the 
manufacture of silk goods. 





We insert to-day a most interesting communi- 
cation from an esteemed correspondent, Mr.Smith, 
of Dardenne, Missouri, upon the subject of an 
insect denominated by him the Chinch-bug, 
whose ravages, it wiil be recollected, we men- 
tioned in our $4th number, had proved so de- 
structive to the wheat crops of that state during 
the last year. Mr. Smith has sent us a conside- 
rable number of these mischievous insects: they 
are much smaller, and in shape wholly unlike the 
bug of the same name which infests beds, and do 
not belong to the same order. We have conver- 
sed with many agriculturists in this part of the 
country, but have been unable to find a single one 
that had any previous knowledge of the existence 
ofguch an enemy tothe grain crops. Its formida- 
ble ravages to the wheat fields of Missouri, during 
the last summer, give to the investigation of the 
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subject, whether there be an efficient remedy, the 
most lively interest. The mode in which this 
little doer of evil effects its mischief, is this—it 
perforates the stalk, and after gratifying its appe- 
tite ceases from its labor, leaving an open wound 
or aperture, through which the remaining juices 
escape : thus deprived of their sources of supply, 
the stalk and leaves wither and die ; for no vege- 
table body can exist after that which maintains 
its living prineiple has been abstracted. 

The instance mentioned by Mr. Smith, of “30 
rows of corn next to a field of wheat being so en- 
tirely destroyed by this bug, that no living ves- 
tige of its former existence remained, although 
the corn was near shoulder high when attacked,” 
is indeed a most singularly appalling fact, and 
should awaken the agricultural community to the 
necessity of discovering some means either pre- 
ventive of its ravages, or destructive of the insect 
itself. The questions which strike us as proper 
for investigation, are: what are the habits of the 
insect ? how are they propagated? Are their eggs 
deposited in the ground, or onthe grain which 
forms the favorite object of their attack ? In what 
state do they commit their depredations? By 
pursuing such investigations with a discreet 
judgment and persevering industry, some effi- 
cient means of security may be fallen upon. If the 
deposite of the egg be upon the grain, the same 
precautions of washing, steeping and liming, as 
are observed in the preparation of grain for sow- 
ing, that is suspected of being infected with smut, or 
the Hessian fly, would prove effectual; but if the de- 
posite be in the earth, the difficulty of destroying 
the insect in the germ wou!d be greatly increas- 
ed, because of the impracticability of bringing a- 
ny substance in contact with them in a state suf- 
ficiently caustic to destroy the vital principle. Pa- 
ring and burning the soil, might probably effect 
the purpose; but there would be uncertainty in 
such plan, arising from the difficulty of producing 
a heat over a large field so fervent as to kill the 
insect in embryo. And even if it were practica- 
ble, so to destroy it, the expense and trouble of 
such a process would offer a serious ubjection, if 
it did not prove insurmountable to its being un- 
dertaken. Weview this subject as one of deep 
moment to the agricultural class, and we would, 
therefore, solicit communications from such far- 
mers and planters as may have any knowledge of 
the insect in question. 


With respect to the dissent to “two general 
propositions, which are often reiterated in the ed- 
itorial department” of our paper, by our esteem- 
ed correspondent, we have only to say, that we 
receive his frank and ingenuous demurrersas e- 
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Sey 
vidences of his friendly feeling towards us, and 
of his devotion to the great interest of agriculture, 
to which we are bound by every tie of affection, 
But let us see what force there are in the objec- 
tions assigned by him. 

The first proposition is, that “the red clover re- 
quires renewing biennially—now certainly this 
corresponds with the experience of every farmer 
in this part of the country. . That itis a biennial 
plant, no one will pretend to deny; but that a clo- 
ver field may be continued for an almost indefinite 
period of years by proper care and treatment, we 
do not, and never have entertained a doubt. The 
experience of Mr. Smith, himself, establishes the 
soundness of our belief; but then as clover fields 
are treated with us, they emphatically require bi- 
ennial renewals, because they form an important 
point in what is termed our rotation of crops, the 
after math of the second year being ploughed in, 
and forming the manure for the succeeding crop 
—and, indeed, with us, nothing proves so saluta- 
ry, or promotive of a high state of production, as 
a wheat crop upon a clover lay. 

Mr. Smith affirms, that he “laid down a field to 
clover in the spring of 1823, and it continued to 
produce annually good and increasing crops ever 
since, until the last three years, when it seems to 
have reached its maximum of production, and is 
yet in a first rate state of productiveness.” 

Now this is all reconcilable with what we have 
asserted, aud is perfectly consistent with the true 
principles of vegetable life. With us the plant 
requires renewal every second year, because 
it forms one of the most essential means of 
improving our worn-out soils ; and, indeed, lays 
at the very foundation of our improving system 
of husbandry. With us, where the season is fa- 
vorable to the growth of the clover, two crops are 
frequently cut in one year from the same field, 
and the stock then turned in to eat down the sub- 
sequent growth. Not so with Mr. Smith’s field. 
If we read him correctly, his second math re- 
mains undisturbed, and of course, matures its 
seed, which, falling tothe earth, is there protect- 
ed by the vegetable decomposition continually 
accumulating from the falling leaves and decaying 


stems of clover, and thus are plants annually re- 
newed from the seed, to take the place of those 
which biennially die. To circumstances then, 
and not to any perennial character of the clover 
plant, is Mr. Smith indebted for the long contin- 
ued productiveness of his clover field, and to the 
necessity of the case, are we to ascribe the bien- 
nial continuance only, of our fields, 

There is a fact mentioned by Mr. Smith, eon- 
nected with the relative condition of his field, 
that would seem to strike at the philosophy which 
teaches us, that rotation of crops is essential to 
the preservation of a healthful action in the soil- 
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In 1823 he put down his field in clover, it being 
then exhausted from an incessant course of grain 
cropping : thirteen years have rolled round, and 
still his field yiclds luxuriantly, and has increased 
in fertility, although during the whole of that 
time it has grown no other plant but clover. 

Mr. Sinith’s second objection is to our opinion: 
that grass should be cut for hay when in the 
flower, and he contends+hat by letting the timo- 
thy grass remain uncut until the heads begin to 
turn yellow, that 384 per cent. is added to its 
weight as well as a large increase of saccharine 
matter. We are not disposed to question these 
positions; they may be, and no doubt are, literal- 
ly true; but nevertheless, we must be indulged 
in the opinion that Lay cut when the grass is in 
flower, is more fragrant, delicate and acceptoble 
to most animals, than when permitted to grow in- 
to the “seer and yellow leaf” before being cut. 
We said we were not disposed to question the 
assertion, that by delaying the cutting, an increase 
of weight would be obtained ; it would have been 
futile for us to have done so, because that ques- 
tion was already accurately settled to our hand 
by the experiments on grasses made by George 
Sinclair, gardener to the Duke of Bedford, and 
the following analysis of timothy will shew the 
precise advantage resulting from deferred cut- 
ting : 

Ibs. per acre. 


Grass cut when in flower, 40,837 
when dry, 17,355 
nutritive matter, 1,595 

Ibs. per acre. 
At the time the seed is ripe, 40,837 
when dry, 19,397 
nutritive matter, 3,668 


By the above table, it will be perceived, that, 
although the green grass was at both periods pre- 
cisely the same in quantity, yet when dried into 
hay, the grass cut when the seed was ripe, weigh- 
ed 2,042 Ibs. more than that cut when in flower, 
and that the increase in favor of the former, of 
nufrilive matter, was still more, being 2,072 Ibs. 
This difference is accounted for by the assigned 
fact, that the nutritive powers ofthe straw of tim- 
othy, exceed those of the leaves, as 28 to 8, and 
the hay when tlie seed is ripe, to that of the time 
of flowering, as 23 to 10, and it is further laid 
down, that it may be cropped to an advanced pe- 
tiod of the season without injury to the quality 
of the hay. 





THE CHINCH BUG. 
Dardenne P. O., Mo., Dec. 25, 1835. 


Messrs. Epitors—Accompanying the $2d No. 
of the Farmer and Gardener, which is the last 
received, was a written note requesting a particu- 
Jar description of the chinch bug, mentioned in 
a former communication; but as I am nota natu- 
ralist, and this insect is neither of those mention- 
ed in-your note, but different, entirely so, from all 
others with which I am conversant, and, therefore, 
if I were to attempt a description, | might fail in 
giving it a just delineation, I came to the conclu- 
sion that the surest method of effecting the de- 
sired object, would be to capture some of these 
little nondescript monsters and forward them to 
you, if they were obtainable. According to this 
plan, I set out this evening a little before sun set, 
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in quest of them, and from my previous know- 
ledge of the habits of the insect, was successful 
in procuring a considerable number of them, and 
have enclosed them in an envelope which is en- 
closed in this letter, the greater number of them 
are alive and in good sprightly condition, and for 
fear they might escape, I have secured the edges 
of the envelope with paste’; should the weather 
continue cold, they will no doubt reach you safe- 
ly, and should it be warm, I think they will not 
be able to eat their way out, as their cutters are 
not designed to operate on such materials; and 
if they should perish, the skeletons will afford 
you a better idea of the thing, than any descrip- 
tion] can give. ‘The wheat plant is the favour- 
ite food of this insect, though not its exclusive 
food; it attacks tle wheat in the stem, and ope- 
rateson the lower portion of it within a few 
inches of the ground, and injures, or destroys 
the crop, (vs they appear early or late in the sea- 
scason, or in greater or smaller numbers) by mak- 
ing incisions in the stem through which the juices 
of the plant are extracted, and the plant is either 
injured, or entirely destroyed, according to the 
quantity of sap extracted, and the period at which 
the attack commences. When the wheat be- 
comes ripe it no longer affords food for this in- 
sect, and it either migrates to a neighbouring oat 
or corn field, and continues to propagate, and 
commit its depredations on those crops, as long 
as they can find appropriate food, or until the 
coldness of the season renders them torpid; or 
if this alternative be denied them, from the ab- 
sence of suci fields, they remain on the wheat 
fields, subsisting on such native grasses as grow 
amongst the stubble; they do not, however, feed 
on the clover plant, which may be considered a 
happy circumstance, as clover is an all import- 
ant em in the productions of the farm. I have 
seen sometimes from 16 to 30 rows of corn next 
to a field of wheat, so entirely destroyed by this 
bug that no living vestige-of its former existence 
remained, although the corn was near shoulder 
high when attacked. 

And now while I am writing, you must allow 
me the privilege of dissenting from two general 
propositions, which are often reiterated in the 
editorial department of your paper: the first of 
these, is, that the red clover requires renewing 
biennially, and the second, that grass for hay 
should always be cut when in flower: from both 
of these propositions, ] dissent in toto. Now 
for the reasons of this dissent. I have a piece 
of land that was laid down to clover in the spring 
of 1823, and has continued to produce annually 
good and increasing crops ever since until the 
last three years, when it seems to have reached 
its maximum of production, and is yet in a first 
rate state of productiveness, and for several of 
the last seasons has produced as fine crops as I 
have ever seen on any sort of land; but I should 
here remark, that | have never permitted stock 
to run on this land; whatever has not been taken 
off inthe form of hay or seed, has been permit- 
ted to rot on the ground, which was much ex- 
hausted before it was set in grass by incessant 
grain cropping. I also know of a number of 
other pieces of clover that have been standing 
4 or 5 years, and they are still as productive as 





they ever were. 
As to the second proposition, viz: that grass 


for hay should always be cut while in flower, it 


seems strange to me that you shoald recommend : 


a course in relation to that particular. article so 
diametrically opposite to the.course pursued in 
the raising of all other crops: it is well known 
to all persons conversant with the subject, that 
plants of almost every description acquire a large 
portion of saccharine matter after they come into 
flower, and as it regards the timothy plant, on 
which I rely principally for hay, I am satisfied. it 
adds $3 1-3d per cent. to. its weight after it com- 
mences flowering, and I know both from experi- 
ence and observation, that timothy cut just as the 
heads begin to turn yellow, is pound for pound 
equal, if not superior, to that cut in flower: cut- 
ting of plants when in flower is the method re- 
commended by most writers for their eradica- 
tion: may not this early cutting be the principal 
reason why your clover crops require renewing 
so frequently ? Yours, respectfully, 
JOHN SMITH. 

Not being familiar with the subject of Ento- 
mology, and deeming the establishment of the 
identity of the insects sent us by our correspondent, 
important, we submitted them to the inspection 
of Gideon B. Smith, Esq., the result of whose ex- 
amination will be found subjoined: and we here 
take pleasure in tendering him out thanks for 


the promptness with which he complied with our 


request. 

Should his description meet the eye of any 
gentleman acquainted with the insects in ques- 
tion, or with any means of preventing their ra- 
vages, we would esteem it a favor not only to our- 
selves, but to the agricultural community, if he 
would forward us a paper upon the subject. 

To the Editor of the Farmer & Gardener :— 


Siz,—The insect is about one-eighth of an 
inch long—some a very little less, and some es 
little more. Its breadth is one-third of its length, 
its wings are folded upon its back, and are only 
perceptible from their color, which is greyish 
white to the naked eye, and hence they only 
seem to form a whitish spot, covering two-thirds 
of the length of the back. The wings are semi 
crustaceous, (hence the insect belongs to the or- 
der hemiptera.) Its mouth is a rostrum, or long 
tubular snout, which contains several small hairs, 
by which it perforates vegetable substances for 
the purposes of food. When not in use it lies 
flat upon the breast. Its antennw are filiform, 
or thread like. It has six legs, one pair before, 
and two behind ; the foot of each is armed with 
three hooks; it has four rings to the abdomen, 
the edges of which, the legs, antenne, &c. are 
armed with short hairs. There is no well known 
insect that resembles it sufficiently near for anil- 
lustration of its general appearance. The color 
to the naked eye is a dark grey or brown; but 
under the microscope the color is black and 
shining, and the greyish appearance proceeds 
from innumerable particles of earthy matter ad- 
hering to the surface. Owing to its extre 
minuteness, and the dryness of the specimens, 
am unable to describe it further. It, however, 





has no possible title tothe name of chinch of 








chingh bug, no more than it has to that of June 
bug, nor half so mach, though it would take one 
thousand of them to make one of the latter. 

So far as my observation extends, | have ne- 
ver seen the insect before, nor can | find any de- 
scription of it in any book. 

Yours, GIDEON B. SMITH. 





St. John’s, April 11th, 1885. 
To the editor of the Farmer & Gardener. 

Dear Sir—The communication I made for your 
valuable paper some months ago having been so fa- 
vorably received, I am encouraged to continue the 
intercourse. You call me your “unknown” cor- 
respondent, and I hope you will permit me to 
continue my anonymous character, until a longer 
(and I hope a successful) course of husbandry, 
may not make it seem presumptuous in me to be 
your contributor under my proper signature. In 
the section of country in which [ am making my 
infant efforts at tillage, for a farmer to know any 
thing in the way of knowledge beyond the rule of 
three is considered entirely unnecessary, and if 
you discover an husbandman who can’t write, he 
excuses himself readily, and he thinks complete- 
ly, by informing you that “he can’t read writing 
as he is only a farmer”—to try experiments is 
looked upon as wasting your money upon moon- 
shine, and to acquire information from agricultural 
writers, would be considered an infallible sign of 
a visionary empyric, who would certainly be un- 
successful in practice; but to be a writer on the 
science; a contributor to an agricultural work, 
would infallibly subject a man to suspicions of 
mental alienation, and his friends would be urged 
to incur no delay in applying for a commisssion 
of lunacy. Now, sir, surrounded as I am by 
such discouragements, unsupported by a longer 
experience than one or two years, spent too upon 
a farm which was over cropped and in bad con- 
dition, and requiring years to bring it to that high 
state of cultivation of which it is susceptible, and 
to which I hope it is rapidly marching, “you 
must, and Iam sure will, cheerfully excuse my 
anonymous character. 

When, sir, my farm shall “bud and blossom as 
the rose,” and pour forth her exuberant treasures; 
when no longer shall 


“The wolfish winds how] round (my) empty barns,” 


when the true spirit of the “divina gloria ruris” 
of the georgics shall display itself in the profusion 
of production; when my works shall show forth 
that the farmer is better of instruction, I may be 
the less disposed for concealment. 

Here sir, a man would inevitably subject him- 
self to be smiled at for his simplicity, and vision- 
ary views, who would acknowledge that he de- 
rived any knowledge of tillage from any other 
source than the practices around him. It is ac- 
tually the opinion of the intelligent portions of 
the community, and of the farmers themselves, 
that any scientific acquaintance with the princi- 
ples of agriculture, any knowledge of the practices 
of other nations, or of others than those in one’s 
own immediate neighbourhood, is not only un~ 
essential, but decidedly indicative of a deficiency 
of mother wit. For a man in this section of 
eountry, of education, or talents, however exten- 
sive his domains, however fertile his lands and 
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and rich his stock, to engage in the pursuits of 
agriculture with any other object than employ- 
ment for leisure or amusement for ennui, would 
be considered preposterous in the extreme, and 
preposterous in direct proportion to the eagerness 
of his purpose and the extent of his operations.— 
To abandon any occupation which would yield 
to ceaseless industry, and saving economy, a de- 
cent subsistence, for the purpose of engaging un- 
der the most flattering circumstances, in the prac- 
tical operations of husbandry, would be looked 
upon as equally absurd. Any other knowledge 
than of the manual occupations of husbandry— 
the daily routine of the neighborhood, is by uni- 
versal consent acknowledged to be not only use- 
less but highly detrimental. A contempt for book 
learning—a distrust of the experience of others 
which has been committed to writing, is the pre- 
vailing sentiment. Our farmers are an industri- 
ous, economical, very economical, set of men, 
who generally succeed by untiring labour, close 
economy, and an unceasing spirit of acquisitive- 
ness, to accumulate property. ‘I'hey prefer pur- 
chasing farm after farm, as many of them do, by 
denying themselves the luxuries and often the 
comforte of life, to improving the productiveness 
of their homesteads. They rate the capabilities 
of their lands by the crops raised through the or- 
dinary process of farming, and have no confidence 
in any further improvement. The tillage which 
will furnish 12 or 15 bushels of wheat, 12 or 15 
bushels of rye, 20 or 25 bushels of corn, and a 
ton and a half or less of hay, and a bushel of clo- 
ver seed to the acre, is believed to be a fair cri- 
terion of the productiveness of good land, and a 
reasonable return for their labor. Such sir, is a 
pretty fair picture of the opinions and practices of 
the farming interestin Pennsylvania. ‘Their sub- 
stance is increased not by exuberance of preduc- 
tion, but by prudence in management, and econo- 
my in expenditure. They may have heard of 
crops occasionally more exuberant than the aver- 
age yield of their land, and they may have now 
and then been surprized with it under their own 
routine, but they yield little faith to its continu- 
ance. They may think acrop unusually produc- 
tive, may owe its exuberance to temporary fertili- 
ty, extraordinary seasons, or unaccountable luck, 
but they give no eredit to the probability of ren- 
dering the ground more continually propitious 
than they and their fathers have found it. It has 
often strack me as a strong evidence of the little 
improvement in the productiveness of the lands 
of Pennsylvania, amongst the mass of her farmers, 
that the average crops of the state now, vary but 
little, if any, from what they were about half a 
century ago. The celebrated Arthur Young, who 
was so. sedulous an inquirer after agricultural 
knowledge, from every quarter, opened a corres- 
pondence with Gen. Washington relative to the 
productiveness of the lands of the United States, 
which he shortly after published to the world.— 
The General for the purpose of procuring the in- 
formation desired by Mr. Young, directed in- 
quiries to competent gentlemen in different sec- 
tions of the country, requiring their opinions up- 
on the subject of his wishes. ‘Their report so far 
as relates to the interior of Pennsylvania, exhibits 
a curious. uniformity of production of the culture 
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York, Lancaster, Franklin, &c.,as follows : wheat 
15 bushels, rye 20, barley 25, oats 30, Indian 
corn. 25, potatoes 75. They say,.“there: are a 
“few instances at York and Lancaster, where be- 
“tween 40 and 50 bushels of wheat have- been. 
“raised to the acre. The estimate of potatoes is 
“perhaps too low, for when there is reasonable 
“care taken, we may have 100 bushels, and that 
“they had seen one acre produce 400 bushels.” 
(Correspondence of Gen. Washington with Ar- 
thur Young, p. 28, &c.) Now any one who 
would report the average crops of Pennsylvania, 
of the present day, to be as above stated,.would 
be certainly too near to the truth to be cavilled 
at. The rye perhaps is too high, and the potatoes 
too low, but most certainly the retrospect affords 
but little that is flattering to the agricultural skill 
of the present period over that of half a cen- 
tury back, and it is manifest that the mass of the 
farmers of Pennsylvania, have made but slow ad- 
vances in the cultivation of the earth. The cul- 
tivation of the husbandmen of ”90 may have been, 
worse than it is at present, for they had the ade. 
vantage of the tillage of new lands, rich from the 
hands of nature and teeming. with fertility ; but on, 
the other hand the estimate stated, is very proba- 
bly higher than that of our day would justify.— 
There is, perhaps, displayed an improvement in 
what are called the lower counties of Pennsylva. 
nia, and in Lancaster, particularly, where the lands 
are generally fine and ealculated for the raising of 
grain. But I would rather place the whole aver-. 
age estimate of the state below than above that of 
fifty years ago. And even in Lancaster county,. 
which is the brag county of the state, and where 
farming is conducted with a skill and perseverance 
superior to what is generally displayed in the other 
grain growing counties, the average crop of wheat 
has not raised a particle over the estimate furnish- 
ed to Gen. Washington for Mr. Young, and 
though the lands of that county are acknowledg- 
ed to be the finest in the state, yet their average 
product of wheat per acre, is three below that of 
France, nine below that of England, and twenty- 
five below that of the counties of Middlesex and 
the Lothians. 

In an address delivered in 1822, to the Phila- 
delphia Agricultural Society, by Nicholas Biddle, 
Esq., of that city (and of whom by the bye may 
be said, what was so elegantly said by Dr. John- 
son, of Goldsmith, nullum tetigit quod non or- 
navit, “there is nothing that he touches which. 
he does not adorn,”) he informs us that, (4 Am. 
Far. 67) “It was stated two years ago by one of 
“the vice Presidents of this society, that the aver- 
“age crop of wheat in Lancaster, which is consi- 
“dered the richest in the state, did not probably 
“exceed fifteen bushels to the acre. Now the 
“average of all France, is more than eighteen 
“bushels, the average of all England, twenty-four 
“bushels, and in some counties, as Middlesex and 
“the Lothians, forty.” This estimate of the rela- 
tive productiveness of England and France, I am 
inclined to think, is not overrated, and the state- 
ment of the average erop of wheat in Lancaster, 
corresponds with my own information, procured 
in conversation with competent farmers in that 
county. Indeed, Loudon in his late able and in- 
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$18 §5047) that “the average produce of Britain 
been estimated at 8, $4 and 4 quarters, and 
one of the largest crops ever heard of, at 10 quar- 
ters, ond the least at 14.” According to these es- 


‘simates then, the average produce of the best cul- 


tivated county in Pennsylvania is but three bush- 
els over the least crop ever heard of in Great Bri- 
tain, and 1$ bushels below the present average 
crop of 28 bushels of that intelligent and highly 
cultivated county. Mr. Biddle’s address already 
alluded to, was delivered in 1822, and his informa- 
tion was procured from British writers no doubt, 
though he does not cite his authorities, but how- 
ever near the truth his estimate may be, that of 
Mr. Loudon, who is so laborious and pains-taking 
and an Englishman too, must be preferred. The 
difference may procced from the more improved 
system of husbandry of the English farmers, com- 
pared with that of 1822. 

Now, sir, I would respectfully inquire, what is 
the cause of the very great difference, of perhaps 
one hundred per cent., in the average produce of 
the wheat crops of Great Britain, and of that of 
the grain growing soil of the key stone state, and 
why it is that France exceeds even her most fer- 
tile and highly cultivated county of Lancaster, 
fully one-fifth in productiveness. 1 am not able 
just now to refer to sources of information to 
shew a comparison of the estimated average crops 
of Britain and France, of former periods; to ex- 
hibit the condition of their former productiveness 
with that of the present day; but any one who 
knows any thing at all of the agricultural history 
of those countries, knows that they have been 
for a long period, in a state of decided and gradu- 
al improvement in the knowledge of agricultural 
science, in the use of agricultural implements, and 
in attention to-their modes of culture. So on the 
other hand, any one who has investigated the con- 
dition of the agriculture of Pennsylvania, will be 
equally assured that, so far at least as concerning 
the cultivation of wheat, there has been no im- 
provement any where worth telling of, and that 
in many parts of the state there has been a deci- 
ded falling off in the amount of production. 


It is not any superiority of the soil, or peculiar 
aptitude for wheat in the climate of those coun- 
tries, which-place them so far beyond us in grow- 
ing that essential grain, but an improved mode of 
culture. 
most wretchedly farmed, and it is only lately that 
there has been a decided and manifest improve- 
ment in their productiveness. When I say late- 
ly, I allude to what has been done in the last half 
century, a period during which the husbandry of 
Pennsylvania, or at least of her interior and west- 
ern counties, has been standing still and in some 
quarters declining. The condition of the state of 
agriculture in Scotland, is described as “truly de- 
plorable” at the beginning and middle of the 18th 
century; the tenantry “benumbed with oppression 
and poverty,” “improvement of every kind totally 
neglected,” and the “landed property of little va- 
lue;” but that “since the close of. the American 
war in 1782, improvement has. proceeded with 
singular rapidily in every district, and the rental 
rolls of proprietors have been doubled, tripled, 
and quadrupled,” (Ed. Ene.. Art. Ag. p. 125.) — 
In England, we are told by Loudon, (Enc. of Ag. 
Pp. 125,) that “from. the restoration to the middle 


Both France and Britain were once. 


of the 18th century, very little improvement took 
place either in the cultivation of the soil, or in the 
management of live stock,” and he goes on to say, 
that “even clover and turnips, (the great support 
of the present improved system of agriculture,) 
were confined to a few districts, and at the close 
of this period were scarcely cultivated at all by 
common farmers in the northern parts of the Is- 
land. 


From the “ whole article of Husbandry,” pub- 
lished by Mortimer in 1706, a work of consider- 
able merit, it does not appear that any improve- 
ment was made on his practices lill near the end 
of last century.” He alledges (§773) that the 
most of the inventions for increasing produce 
and e@conomising labour, have either been ‘intro- 
duced, or improved and greatly extended since 
1760, and that, “by means of both, the free sur- 
plus has been vastly increased for the supply of 
the general consumption.” After detailing the 
severe shock sustained by the farming interest in 
Britain, (from the derangement ofthe currency) 
since 1815, and the wide spread ruin occasioned 
by the return to a currency of the precious metals, 
he sums up the several prominent improvements 
effected in the agriculture of Britain, upon 
which he had been expatiating, as follows: “ As 
“ the leading features of practical agricultural im- 
“ provement in Britain during the eighteenth cen- 
“tury, and to the present time, we may enumer- 
“ate the following. The gradual introduction 
“of a better system of rotation since the publi- 
“cation of Tull’s Horse-hoeing Husbandry, and 
“ other Agricultural Works, from 1700 to 1750, 
“the improvement of live stock by Bakewell, 
“about 1770, the raised drill system of growing 
“turnips. the use of lime in agriculture, and the 
“Convertible Husbandry by Pringle & Moore, 
“especially Dawson, about 1765, the improved 
“swing plough by Small, about 1790, and the im- 
“proved threshing machine by Mirkle, about 
“1795. As improvements of comparative limit- 
“ed application might be mentioned—the art of 
“tapping springs, or what has been called, El- 
“kington’s mode of draining, which seems to have 
“ been discovered by Dr. Anderson from principle, 
“and Mr. Elkington by accident, about 1760 or 
“later, and the revival of the art of irrigation, by 
“ Boswell, about 1780. The field culture of the 
“potato, shortly after 1750, the introduction of 
“the Swedish turnip, about 1790, of spring wheat, 
“about 1795, of summer wheat, about 1800, and 
“of mangold wurtzel more recently, have, with, 
“the introduction of other improved field plants 
“ improved breeds of animals, contributed to in- 
crease the products of agriculture, &c.’’ All these 
prodigious improvements in. cultivation and pro- 
duction, and consequent increase of the profits of 
the proprietors of lands in Great Britain, have 
arisen since the middle of the last century. And 
it requires no philosophical examination of the 
nature of the geology of that country and of this, 
or meteorological speculations upon the differ- 
ence of the climate of Britain and of Pennsylvania, 
to show that the rapid and wonderful increase of 
the wheat crops of the former, and the stationary 
or declining crops of the other, is not attributable 
to the soil or the weather. Whilst our lands more 
than half a century ago, were producing what they 





are producing now, the average product of 








wheat in-Great Britain, ‘was probably no more and 
perhaps less, and now, whilst that country has in- 
creased her production of that grain, up to per- 
haps 28 bushels per acre, on an average, the 
State of Pennsylvania, with a soil equally fertile 
by nature, and a climate more ‘propitious, has 
scarcely, if at all, improved. ; 

We observe the same progressive improvement 
in the Husbandry of France. ‘Chaptal observes 
that the agricultore of that country, in 1819, as 
compared with 1789, presents the most astonish- 
ing improvements, but that it is far from having 
reached perfection, and recommends new plans of 
improvement,and the introduction of greater quan- 
tities of live stock. Still, though the agriculture 
of France (in despite of their genial climate and 
fertile soil) is represented by Jacobs in his Report 
on the Agriculture of Europe,as represented in 
1828, occupied one of the lowest ranks in the 
north of Europe—her average product of wheat 
is at least one-fifth over that of the most cultivated 
and fertile county of Pennsylvania. 

If you will permit me, I will take the liberty 
through your paper on,some future day, of en- 
quiring into the causes of our manifest back ward- 
ness in the cultivation of the earth. 

Yours, &c. THORNTON. 





[From the Farmer’s Register.) 
USES AND CULTURE OF RUTA BAGA. 


The Swedish turnip, or ruta baga, is a most va- 
luable vegetable for all kinds of cattle. Some 
horses refuse it, but generally they are fond of it, 
When designed for horses, the roots should be 
well washed and chopped up—but for cows or 
hogs this is unnecessary. Indeed it is thought 
that cows thrive better upon the roots in their dir- 
ty state; and when given whole, they are not so. 
likely to choke them. ‘The teeth of sheep may 
be injured by roots in. very dirty condition—but 
all these cattle eat more slowly and securely, I 
think, if the turnips are-thrown.to them in an un- 
divided state. I used a turnip cutter when I first 
began to feed them, but discontinued it as trouble-. 
some and unnecessary.* 

The Swedish turnip, when first eaten by milch 
cows, gives the milk and butter a flavor something 
like that of garlic. This is not unpleasant to 





* Note by the Editor of the Farmer and Gar- 
dener.—By whom is it thought that cows thrive 
better upon the roots in their dirty state? Dirt or 
filth never yet contributed to the health of man 
or beast—hogs may thrive by wallowing in the 
mire, but a cow would fatten but indifferently 
well upon dirt or filth of any kind. Dirt we all 
know is indissoluble, and, therefore, cannot be 
converted into nutrition. If any body ever thought 
that roots were better for cows in their dirty 
state, than when washed and clean, it must have 
been Mr. Idleness. ‘The discontinuance of a tar- 
nip cutter because of its being “ troublesome and 
unnecessary,” savors so much of that spirit of in- 
ertia that has palsied the energies of thousands, 
impoverished fine estates, and driven men exiles 
from their native homes, that we have no patience » 
to comment upon such pernicious practices. The 
turnip cutter in an hour can be made to aes § 
food enough for twenty cows, and yet itis 
much trouble !—nonsense!!! 
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some ns, and becomes less obvious as the 
digestive organs of the cattle more perfectly assim- 
ilate the food. It may be obviated, however, by 
dissolving an ounce of saltpetre in a pint of wa- 
ter, and putting a table spoonful of the solution 
into each milk pan as the warm milk is emptied 
into it. 

In the winter season, the butter from cows ju- 
diciously fed upon ruta baga, has the flavor and 
appearance of grass butter. Half a bushel per 
day, divided into three messes, is a fair allowance. 
I have sometimes fed a bushel and a half to each 
cow perdiem. The vegetable is very grateful to 
the animal, which while eating it, requires little 
water to drink. I have known cows refuse to 
drink water for several weeks when freely fed on 
Swedish turnips. Straw, corn fodder, or coarse 
hay, is at the same time essential to enable them 
to chew the cud. 

The skin remained sleek, and the health more 
vigorous and decided, by the use of these turnips ; 
and the amount of barnyard manure is much in- 
creased. It is best to feed twice or thrice a day. 
In fattening cattle, Swedish turnips, sprinkled 
with corn meal,* gives the meal a finer quality, 
juice and relish. It is also an economy where 
corn is high in price. 

The ruta baga is generally thought to be a trou- 
blesome crop; and many relinquish its cultivation 
from the difficulty of its management, when not 
thoroughly understood. The ploughing or ridg- 
ing, drilling, hand-hoeing, and care, are peculiar, 
and much unnecessary labor and pains often at 
first embarrass the cultivator. But when once 
well comprehended, tie crop is usually estimated 
highly. 

We generally plough up a barley, wheat or rye 
stubble, immediately after harvest; then roll and 
harrow it well. If we have fine manure, (we of- 
ten use street dirt and bones,) this is hauled out 
and spread, and the ridges (two furrows cast to- 
gether) are ploughed at once. These are rolled 
flat, and the seed drilled upon the top of them 
with a machine (a turnip drill) contrived for the 
purpose , ora porter bottle with a quill fixed in 
the cork, having a hole of sufficient size in the 
small end of the quill. If the manure is long, 
and intractable, the ridges are ploughed first, the 
dung is then carted and spreed between them, and 
double furrows are afterwards split, so as to co- 
ver in completely the long manure. The seed is 
sown tolerably thick. When the plant has four 
leaves, the supernumeraries are cut out with hand 
hoes, leaving the finest plants from six to twelve 
inches asunder. Eight inches is the average 
width between the plants: if they are allowed to 
stand thick, the crop is ruined, and no fear should 
be entertained to cut out freely. 

Before hoeing, a light triangular harrow is run 
between the rows to level the earth, and clear the 
ground from weeds. An implement with a slide 
behind and hinges in tt.e front, so that the width 
can be changed at pleasure, according to the 

wth is most convenient. 

A mistake is often made with the turnip crop, 
in killing up the roots by plough or hoe. The 
earth, on the contrary, should always be taken 
from the turnip. Its tap root is quite sufficient 
for its nourishment, and the bulb grows larger as 


*Does he mean that the meal shall be sprinkled overthe 
tarnip in its unwashed state ?—Ed. Far. & Gardener. 
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a 
silk made north of the Potomac, long before the 


the earth is drawn from it. The calculation is 
to hoe and cultivate the ground until it is quite 
level, harrowing or horse-hoeing between the 
rows, and hand-hoeing between the growing tur- 
nips. We sometimes sow barley, wheat or rye 
among the ruta baga for a permanent crop, and 
cover in the seed when we give the turnips the 
last dressing with the harrow or horse-hoe. I 
have seen very good crops of grain after the tur- 
nips, and three hundred bushels of turnips per 
acre. In planting Swedes for seed, care should 
be had that no other plants of the same family be 
permitted to flower near them, or in the same gar- 
den. Other kinds of turnips, cabbage, and radish- 
es will change the character of the seed; and of 
course, the quality of the roots will be subse- 
quently altered from that of the original. A 
friend, G. H. Walker, of Hongford, Philadelphia 
County, who is exceedingly careful in all such 
matters, promises me to forward you some of the 
true breed, which you will do me a favor by dis- 
tributing among our friends on James River, es- 
pecially to George FE. Harrison and John A. Sel- 
den, his brother Miles D. Selden, and Hill Carter, 
Esqrs. , 

In your climate, except in very severe winters, 
like the last, you have the advantage ot being able 
to leave the turnips in the field, to be pulled ds 
they are wanted for use. Here we are obliged by 
the severity of the season, to pull and top them 
by the middle of November, and to hoard them 
away in cellars or caves, where they sometimes 
heat, and require much handling. 

You can sow later than we do, for the plant is 
one of the cold climate, and grows rapidly after 
the first frosts. I am, however, now [June 30] 
eating ruta baga raised this spring in my garden 
by mistake ; the seed being sown instead of Sa- 
voy cabbage. J find them very palatable. 

This turnip bears something the character of 
the pippin apple, which increases in sweetness 
and flavor by being kept. When the Swedish tur- 
nip is first taken from the ground in autumn, it 
has a raw or rank taste, when prepared for the 
table; but towards the middle of winter, it im- 
proves very much. It is now sought after in our 
markets, often selling for 50 cents per bushel, for 
the use of the table, in mid-winter and spring. 

Its color is a fine rich looking yellow when 
boiled, and the only objection | know to it, is, 
that during the process of cooking, it gives out an 
unsavory odour. This is of less importance when 
the kitchens are separated from the dwelling house. 

J. H. GIBSON. 

Philadelphia County, July 2, 1835. 


[From the Northampton Courier ] 


THE PRODUCT OF SILK WORMS. 
Silkworms were first known in America about 
the year 1620. In the reign of King James I. 
of England, eggs of the silkworm and mulberry 
seed were sent to the southern section of North 
America, then called Virginia. ‘To encourage the 
culture of the mulberry, grants of land were 
made to settlers in Georgia, on condition of set- 
ting out or planting 100 white mulberry trees to 
every ten acres of cleared land, and considerable 
silk was made from heavy cocoons, 200 of which 
were said to weigh a pound. The morus mul- 
ticaulis was then unknown in Europe and Amer- 
ica; but the white mulberry was cultivated, and 
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revolution; and many ladies manufactured and 
wore dresses of American silk. 

In the year 1770, Susanna Wright, of Lancas- 
ter County, Pa., made a piece of silk from her 
own cocoons, measuring sixty yards, which in 
that day was highly commended—since which 
time, the manufacture has becn gradually, bus 
slowly progressing to the present time, and has 
now, we trust, received such an impulse, that our 
granite hills and pine plains, shall in due time, ri- 
val even the celestial Kingdom of China, in the 
product of silk ; and with the intelligence, indus. 
try and aid of yankee machinery combined, not 
many years hence, leave Chinese enterprise far in 
the rear. But in return and in exchange for the 
plantand seed of the morus multicaulis, we will 
send to China, the seeds of moral culture and the 
Tree of Life, which shall make wise unto salvas 
tion. 

At the suggestion of President Stiles, of Yale 
College, Dr. Aspinwall introduced the mulberry 
and manufacture of silk into New England, and 
established the culture of the mulberry at Manse 
fieldand New Haven, and some 50 or 60 years 
since, presented President Stiles, with a toga or 
scholastic gown, the product of American silk, 
which the President delighted to wear, and ex- 
hibited asaspecimen of the rising manufacture 
of our country, and which at some future day, he 
foresaw, would become a staple manufacture of 
New England—the day now begins to dawn upon 
the valley of the Connecticut. 

Northampton, for more than half a century, has 


been known to have patronized the culture of the. 


white mulberry and manufacture of silk on a lim- 
ited scale, under the untired exertions of the late 
Joseph Clark, who, from year to year, fed and 
nurtured the silkworm, and manufactured silk, in 
anticipation of its future success. 

President Stiles, Aspinwall, Clark, and a few 
choice spirits of New England, were but pioneers 
of the silk cause; which sooner or later must ex- 
tend over our beloved country. There is nowa 
lady living in this town, who assisted Mr. Clark 
in the process of manufacturing silk, and within 
a few days has presented a sample, and exhibited 
a garment of silk, which she spun at the house of 
Mr. Clark, some 40 or 50 years since. ‘The gar- 
ment, like the Vicarof Bray in the song, has 
been made to conform to the fashion of different 
ages, and worn under different colours. ‘The silk 
was first made into an elegant cloak, and thus 
worn during the fashion of the day—it then re- 
ceived a different colour and was altered toa pe- 
lisse and worn as such during the rage of the 
fashion ; and then again, altered into a cloak, and 
is now worn as such by the very lady who spun 
the silk of which it is made, and is yet a firm and 
stout article, appearing capable of being worn 
another half century—a sample of which may be 
seen at the office of D. §. 

Norruamrrton, Nov. 1835. 


[From the New York Cultivator.] 
COB MEAL. 
SHREWSBURY, N. J. 6TH MO. 27TH, 1835. 
Jesse Buel.—Respected Friend—From the fa- 
vorable observations of intelligent persons relat- 
ing to the use of corn and cobs ground together 
as food for cattle, I have had a cast iron mill re- 
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cently put up for the purpose of crushing them. 
Not having noticed any remarks on the subject 
in the Cultivator, I shall yet be glad to avail my- 
self of thy experience and judgment as to the 
best mode of preparing and feeding such meal. | 
do not wish the pages of your usfeul paper occu- 
ied with that which is interesting only to myself 
or to a few ofits readers---but if the use of the 
corn cob as food for cattle-is of sufficient general 
interest to give an article upon it, | for one shall 
be gratified to learn if it be better to grind them a- 
lone with the corn, or to mix oats in the hopper, 
should the meal be fed dry, or wet, separately, or 
nixed with cut hay, eut straw or cut stalks; at 
what times and in what quantities ? 

A pretty extensive feeder for the Philadelphia 
market once told me, that a bushel of meal made 
of corn and cobs was quite equal to a bushel of 
meal made of corn and oats, that his cattle throve 
as fast on the former, and that they never stalled 
(cloyed) on it. , 

j use the present opportunity to bespeak a suffi- 
cient quantity of thy “Dutton” seed corn to plant 
12 acres the next season, say, 2 1-2 hushels shell- 
ed. -  Withmuch respect, thy friend, 

ROBERT WHITE, Jr. 
In confirmation of the great economy in pre- 
ing food for animals, one of the aldermen of 
New York city told me, that at the public yard, 
where the previous year they had fed out hay and 
oats whole by the cutting of the hay and grinding 
of the oats, 8 bushels oats and 15 ewt. of hay fed 
the same number of horses, duing the same work, 
the same length of time, and kept them in as good 
order, as 24 bushels of oats and 35 cwt. of hay 
had done when fed whole! ! 
REMARKS OF THE CONDUCTOR. 

The cobs of corn undoubtedly contain much 
nutriment. P. Minor, of Virginia, [See Am. Far. 
Vol. 1, p $24] has given us tue results of a nice- 
ly conducted experiment to ascertain the amount 
of this nutriment. Hetook ten bushels of corn 
and cob, weighing 367 Ibs. and ten bushels of 
shelled corn, and subjected t!em to the process 
of distillation. ‘The oroduct of the corn and cob 
was 18 gallons of spirits, and of the pure corn 18 
gallons. Estimating that the ten bushels of corn 
and cob would have given five bushels of shelled 
corn, which is the general proportion, there will 
be left,as the product of the five bushels of cobs, 
four gallons of spirit, or nearly half as much as 
was afforded by five bushels ofcorn. Mr. Minor 
remarks that the cob affords other nutritive matter 
than the saccharine, whichis converted into al- 
cohol, as mucilage and oils. We have besides 
abundant testimony, in the practice of eminent 
farmers, of the utility of feeding cob-meal to an- 
imals, always mixed, we believe, with meal of 
the corn or oats. Cob-and-corn meal is impro- 
ved by scalding, still more, for hogs, by boiling, 
With potatoes, apples and pumpkins, and, yet 
more by a partial fermentation. All these prepara- 
tions facilitate digestion. An animal high fed 
with raw giain, whether horse, hog or ox, voids 
much of its food in an undigested state, which is 

of course lost forall beneficial purposes. Grind- 
ing grain for animal food, therefore, is universal- 
ly admitted to be economical, and cooking and 
partially fermenting it, it isno lesstrue, further 
enhances its value for swine. Even the water in 
which it is cooked augments its nutritious pro- 





perties, in consequence, probably, of some chemi- 
cal change effected by the boiling operation. Fish 
subsist in pure water, as is strikingly illustrated 
in the management of the gold fish. The exper- 
iments of the Rev. H.Colman, in fattening swine 
further warrant this operation. “At first,” says 
this nice observer, “we employed half a bushel 
of Indian meal tomake a kettle full of hasty pud- 
ding; but we soon found that a peck of meal by 
taking up all the water it could be made to ab- 
sorb, in a thorough boiling, would make the same 
kettle full (holding five pails) of sufficient con- 
sistency.” In giving cob-meal to horses and neat 
cattle, that are fed with cut hay or straw, there 
isa double advantage, at least so it is stated by 
those who are well experienced, in feeding the 
grain and hay together. The grain, especially 
corn, is sometimes too heating to horses, and this 
tendency is counteracted by the stimulus of dis- 
tension, afforded by the hay and straw. Mixed 
feed of this sort may be fed thrice in 24 hours. 
It is eaten in so short a time as to afford much 
beneficial rest to the animal. We would call 
the reader’s attention to the facts stated in Mr. 
White’s postscript. 


~ FRENCH AFFAIRS. 
From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
Important.—We have had access to letters 
from France, written by persons holding such 
political stations as entitle them to all the consi- 
deration of official organs, They say that the 
French Ministry will not permit any degree of 
resentment or other passion to enter into their 
measures towards the United States, and will do 
nothing except for the promotion of the best in- 
terestsof France. That (contrary to what has 





been so often said,) they will not commenée hos-| R 


tilities on account of any measure on the part of 
the United States, which is short of actual aggres- 
sion, not even a non-intercourse, and will, under 
no circumstances, strike the first blow. Farther, 
that even though General Jackson should use in- 
sulting language, or recommend hostile measures, 
no notice will be taken of it by the Government 
of France; that the indemnity money will be paid 
on receipt of any communication which can, up- 
on the most liberal interpretation, be construed 
as a compliance with the provision of the bill of 
appropriation,—and even should no explanation 
be received during the administration of General 
Jackson, the money will be remitted to this coun- 
try immediately on his successor’s coming into 
office. If on the other hand, the United States 
should commence a war, France will go into the 
combat with all her resources. ‘I'he writers of 
these letters evidently anticipated a very warlike 
Message from the President at the opening of 
Congress ; so much more so than they will find it 
to be, that the most intelligent French gentlemen 
here feel no doubt that the Message will be re- 
ceived as satisfactory. _ 

Tue Marxet.—Swcks are all up to day, on 
account of the news from Europe, and the peace- 
ful opinion is decidedly more prevalent. Flour is 
dull and lower, fair brands of Western have been 
sold and is selling at $7,25a7,29 ; common South- 
ern $7 a 7,25. Corn dull at 87} a 90 c. for Jer- 
sey and the best Southern. The common quali- 
ties of Cotton are offering about 4 cent Ib. lower, 
but there are no buyers as yet. 
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BALTIMORE PRODUCE MARKET. 
GH These Prices are carefully corrected every Moypat. 














































PER.| Bnou} TO 

Beans, white field, «scececececeees bushel. 2 5C isk eg 
Carrie, on the hoof, ..+++++6 100Ibs.| 5 00) 6 00 
Corn, a Cerarereresscerece Ibushe!. new 712074 
hite,. + -cesccccescescccs “ do 68a70 
Corton, Virginia, eeeerereeseeseee pound 184 ellie, 
North Carolina,..seseseee “ é atthinn ints. 
Upland, Pere reressseseces “ 1ls3 20. 
FeaTHERs, orehoveconovooccsorectingund, 87 40 
FLAXSEED, cossccccccvecescsescces bushel. 1 25 1 373 
Fiour& \:ca.—Best wh. wh’t fam | barrel.) 8 00 8 50 
Do. do. baker’s....%. “ 750] 8 00 

Do. do. Superfine,....|  «e 700| — 
SuperHow. st. in goodde’d| « 675| —— 

%, ‘*. wagon price,| « 6 62| 

City Mills, OXtra,eceeee eee “ 6 75 7 00 

Da. cocdecdoses eeccce iT 6 751. ance 
Susquehanna, firm&scarce “ 6 751 a 

YO, rererererreesercerees “ 

Kiln-dried Meal, in hhds.| phd. f 34 - os 

do. in bbls. bbl. 4 37| 4 50 

Grass Sréps, red Clover, ......++ bushel.| 5 00] 5 75 
a ofthe north)|  « 275) $ 25 
Orchar gt OOP wee eoeeeeeeses “ec 2 25 3 00 

Tall ineadow Oat,...seee00-) 66 200) 250 
Herds, or red top,.cssessses| 66 100) 125 

Hay, in bullkk,.ccccccccccvcccecccce ton. —— 15 00 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,....... pound. 6 1 
“¢ water rotted,.-...| -4 8 

Hoas, on the hoof,.+++++.eseeeees/100Ib. | 7 00) 7 50 
Slaughtered,.-ccccocseee| 66 700) 7 50 
Hors—first BOFt,+++eeereeeeeeeeeee pound, 124 —_— 
BECON, secsceccceeecccecces| 66 10) — 
refuse, eeeereeseseese “ 8 — 

Lime, CCC CCRT ETE DEED bushel. 33 $5 
Musrarp Seep, Domestic,. 6s 5 001 6 00 
ATS, eee eeeeeeeeeeeeseens “ 42 45 
Peas, red eye, .... ee eee ee 
Blac CYC, -cerccccerccccces “ _—— 1 25 
Vicreereweveverstevevese ii —_—_— — 

PrasTeR Panis, in thestone,......| ton. | —~| 5 50 
Ground, eeeeeeees| barrel. 125) — 

Parma Curista Bean,.....++.++-/bushel.| 2 00) — 
AGS, covecccccccereresevesesscess pound. b 4 
Rye, «2.0. oeccccccccccccceccccseo bushel. 88 90 
Susquehannah, = none) —— 
ToBacco, crop, common,..+++++++-|100 Ibs} 5 00] 5 50 
brown and red,-...| 5 00) 7 00 

$ fine red, cocccecce.| & 7 00} 9 00 

“  wrappery, suitable} 

for segars,..+...| 5 00) 10 00 

‘* yellow and red,...| “ 6 00} 8 00 

ra oe yellow,. «.-.| 8 00) 12 00 

- ne yellow, «+... . ss 12 00 16 00 

Seconds, asin quality,..| 4 75} 5 00 

‘¢ ground leaf,...|  “ 5 00} 8 00 

Virginia, .cccccccscccces sc 6 00 —_— 
Rappahannock,+.+.+++..) ea (PEE 
Kentucky, -ssercccsesss| 8 00 14 00 

Wheat, white, ee eeeeeeeeeeee eeee bushel. 1 40 1 45 
9 CeCe eee ee eeeeeeee “s 1 35 | 1 40 

Wuiskey, Ist pf. in bbls...... gallon. 37; 374 
&6 in hhds....- 66 | 334 —_—_— 

‘¢ wagon price, = 30; bbls. 

Wacon Fretcurs, to Pittsburgh,.|!00lbs} 1 50' —— 
To Wheeling,.| “ f 1 75| — 

washed. unwash 


Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, ...|pound.|55to 68 30 to32 
Full Merino,..-+++++006. «| “ [48 5528 30 


Three fourths Merino,......| “ |45 4826 28 
One half Ovevecerecs 66 40 4524 26 
Common & one fourth Meri.| ‘* |86 40\22 24 
Pulled, seeee eee erererereee 66 38 40\23 24 
‘ sol 
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PER. | FROM. To. 

Aprries sereeccccececosccecsessses| harre) | a -—— 

Bacom, hams,new, Balt. cured--++|nound. 1} — 

Bho yp reere Ose receee “ 10 —— 
Middli wccceeEOcecccses “ 84 g 
» COURETY,-«+e0++> “ 7 ~ 
Borren, , in Ibs. & half lbs.) « 183] 25 
I], covccceccccecoveccs “ -20| —— 
CORPO e ree teases eeeeeeee barrel. aaa _— 
Canvas, three to six weeks old...-| each. | 3 00 | 6 00 
Cows, new milch, Peeeeeeettereens “ 17 00 $0 00 
Pee eeeeeeeeeersereeeees “ 8.00 |12 00 

Conw Meat, for family use,.......|100}bs.| 1 75 | 1 81 

Cuor Rrz, sevrecccezeccecess| | 1 81] 1 87 

WBC pcddccctpccccdcccscdececsooce dozen. _ — 

Fisu, Shad, 7 1, Susquehanna, |barrel.| 7 75 | —— 

o. 2, 1675) — 

Herrings, salted, No. 1,...... “ 1400/4 12 

Mackerel, e. eel ndateeas id 5 75 — 

Cod, salted,..+.scssseseeees cwt. 3 00 35 0 

p PPP ee eeereseecerereseeeeees pound. 10 10 
BANK NTOE TABLE. 

Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of 
Baltimore and North streets. 

U. 8. Bank, seeceseoeesparl| VIRGINIA. 


Branch at Baltimore,....do 


Other Branches,.....++..do Farmers Bank of Virginiaia? 


Bank of Virginia,.........-do 












MARYLAND. |Branch at Fredericksburg do 
Banks in Baltimore,.....par| Petorsburg,...++++++«+ = do 
Hagerstown,.. cecceceseed® Norfolk,.+..seeese0* Seeee do 
Frederick, «++++++++++++++d0| Winchester,..++.+++s1#0++ do 
Westminster, eovcccccceeeGO Lynchburg, eevee ercces do 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do| Danville,............. do 
Do. payable at Easton,...do|/Bank of the Valley,....do 
Sa me 5 per ct. dis.||Branch at Romney,..... 4 
Cumberland,..........+..3a|| Do. Charlestown, .do 
Milli ee eeecesececseeGO Do. Leesburg, eeeeee do 

DISTRICT. |Wheeling Banks, ..... lia2 
Washington, ‘Ohio Banks, generally 2403 
Georgetown, > Banks, 4. | New Jersey Banks gen. 14a? 
Alexandria, 'New York City,....... ha 

PENNSYLVANIA. |New York State,... . 2403 
Philadelphia,...++.+++0++ a |Massachusetts, ee eeeee 2Qa2} 
Chambersburg,.......... ee ;Connecticut,......- 2a2s 
Gettysburg ......+.0++056d0 New Hampshire, . .. . 2a24 
P. po tecescecvess dad Maine, cee ereeeeees 2a24 
Voth, .ccose. occereereeeedal tehode Island,...... 2a2 
OtherPennsylvaniaBks. 1) ‘North Carolina, ..... 24a3 
Delaware [under $5)....3a4| South Carolina,..... 2Q1a3 
ane ok ooeda? jocorrie, ea dane kisi ae 3a34 

nm Banks,.........5a| New Orleans........ 4 
Canedien .. eect 


Sceminenieheieiamemendnetine 
WHITE TURKEYS, 


A few pair of White Turkeys would be purchased at 
the Agricultural Repository in Light near Pratt 
street, b ROBERT SINCLAIR Jr. 
de 3t. 
SAXONY RAMS. 

The editor of the Farmer and Gardener has for 
sale 2 full blooded Saxony RAMS, and 2 3 blood- 
ed do. These sheep are of a family remarkable 
for their fine fleece, their wool always command- 
ing the dest prices in the market. 

ALSO 

The bull Brilliant, a large sized animal of the 
Improved Durham Short-horn breed. He is red 
and white ; was got in England, and calved 
in Frederick county, Md.,on the 12th May 1829. 
His dam was Matchless,got by Favorite, (purchas- 
ed at the sale of the late R. Colling, .a .celebrated 
breeder) son of Favorite, dam by H. Allison’s 
Gray bull, sire Orlando, that died on the passage 
from Liverpool, out of Rosina, from Yorkshire, 
that gained the highest prize premium of ten 














FOR SALE ON MODERATE TERMS. 
HE editor of the Farmer and Gardener has for sale 
two most beautiful Devonshire Bulls, rising three 
years <—— each, of pure and celebrated blood. Also, 
one Boll 4 years old, a cross between a full bred Durham 
bull and a pure Devon cow. This noble animal com- 
bines ina remarkable d the good points of both 
breeds. To gentlemen of the south who may desire to 
improve their stocks of cattle, the present is an opportu- 
nity rarely to be met with. All letters to the editor up- 
on the subject must be post paid. de 29 
THE SALMAGUNDI, 
AND NEWS OF THE DAY. 
Embellished with a multitude of Comic Engravings. 

A new periodical, of a novel character, bearing the 
above appellation, will be commenced on the beginning 
of January, 1836. While it will furnish its patrons with 
the leading features of the news of the day, its principal 
object will be to serve up a humorous compilation of the 
numerous lively and pungent sallies which are daily float- 
ing along the tide of Literature, and which, for the want 
of a proper channel for their preservation, are positively 
lost to the Reading world. Original wits and humorists 
of our time will here have a medium devoted to the faith- 
ful record of the scintillations of their genius. It is not 
necessary to detail the many attractions which this jour- 
nal will-possess, as the publisher will furnish a specimen 
number to every person who desires it—(those out of the 
city, will forward their orders, postage paid)—#- and he 
pledges himself that no exertions on his part shall be wanting 
to make each succeeding number superior in every respect to 
th preceding ones. 

Tae SALMAGUNDI will be printed on large imperi- 
al paper, equal in size and quality to that which is at pres- 
ent used for the Gentleman’s Vade Mecum. It is calcu- 
lated that MORE THAN 500 ENGRAVINGS will be 
furnished to the patrons of this Journal in one year—these, 
in addition to an extensive and choice selection of Satire, 
Criticisms, Humour, and Wit, to be circulated through 
its columns, will form a Literary Banquet of a superior 
and attractive order; and the publisher relies with perfect 
confidence on the liberality of the American public, and 
the spirit and tact with which this expensive undertaking 
will be prosecuted, to bear him successfully and profitably 
along with it. 

The terms of Tue Satmacuno1 will be two pDoLLars 
per annum, payable invariably in advance. No paper 
will be furnished unless this stipulation is strictly adhered 
to. {¢9-Clubs of three will be supplied with the paper 
for one year, by forwarding a five dollar note, postage 





4| paid. Clubs of seven will be supplied for the same teri, 


by forwarding atendollarnote. ¢%*The papers that are 
sent out of the city willbe carefully packed in strong en- 
velopes, to prevent their rubbing in the mail. 

&® Tut SALMAGUNDI will be published on alter- 
nate weeks—otherwise it would be impossible to procure 
the numerous Embellishments which each number will 
contain—and the general interest it will afford must be 
enhanced by this arrangement. 
$ All orders must come postage paid. 

Gy Addrese, CHARLES ALEXANDER, Athenian 
Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. de 29 


THE SILK MANUAL. 
Be published and for sale by Sinclair & Moore and 
Robt. Sinclair, Jr., at the Maryland Agricultural Re- 
pository, Light near Pratt street, Baltimore, a complete 
Manual of the Silk Culture, in which plain instructions 
are laid down for the culture of the Mulberry, the feeding 
of the Silk worms, management of the cocoons, reeling, 
spinning and dying of the Silk. In fine, it is a perfect 
Manual, and comprises every department of the business. 
The rules are arranged in so plain and methodical a man- 
ner that every one can understand them,and by a very few 
hours attention become master of the business. It is clearly 
demonstrated in this Manual, that largely upwards of 
$500 may be netted from an acre in the Culture; and it is 
a singular fact connected with the Mulberry as adapted 
to the making of Silk, that poor dry, sandy, or gravelly 
land suits it best, the fabric made from worms fed on leaves 
raised on such soil, being greatly superior in elasticity and 
richness of gloss to those grown on rich grounds. 
Price—per copy, 50 cents. 
iberal discounts made to the trade. 
eens 














sovereigns at a Cattle show in Manchester, Eng- 
land. ; no $ 


Printed by Sands & Neilson, N. E. corner of 
Charles and Market streets. 





T°: AGRICULTU RISTS——The analysis of 
- maris, mineral waters, and other productions, inter. 
esting to those engaged in Agricultural pursuits, is pep 
formed with promptness and accuracy, a 

TYSON & FISHER, Chemists, 
Druggists, No. 192 Market street, Baltimors. 


DEVON STOCK. 
fp editor of the Farmer and Gardener can at all times 
‘u ply orders'‘for Devon Cattle. This breed. is so dig. 
tinguished for their easy keep and docility; the richness of 
the milk of the cows, and for the activity and spright-’ 
ness of the oxen, that they would be admirably suited to 
the purposes of southern agriculturists. 

The happy adaptation of the Devonshire Oxen, for the 
purposes of the farm, will be understood, when it is stated 
that 4 oxen have been known to plough 2 acres of ground 
in a day, and a team of them to trot at the rate of sig 
miles an hour with an empty wagon. 

Any person wishing to procure them can be reg 
by addressing a letter post paid tothe editor of the Fare 
mer and Gardener. nov 10 4 


FOR SALE. 
DURHAM Short-horn bull 15-16 blood. He is 
from a fine cow and got by Col. Powel’s celebrated 
bull Monk—now two years old. Price, delivered at York, 


no $ 








Pa., $130. 
Letters addressed to the editor post paid, will be attend 
ed to. nov 10 2t 





SEEDS AND TREES. 


100 lbs white Italian mulberry Seed 
1200 do dark red Onion 
400 do early pale red do 
500 do large yellow do 
400 do early large white silver skin’dde. very su 
rior, and a far more sure crop than any othe 
white variety. 
2500 do Cabbages of all the choicest kinds 


2250 do Beets do do 
450 bushels Peas do do 
300 do Beans do do 


Also, every other choice variety of Garden Seeds, all 
the growth of 13935, and venders and others will be sup 
plied at very moderate rates, and a convenient credit. 

A very large stock of Graes Seeds of every description, 
a few pounds of very large Teazel Seed, and all the choice 
new varieties of Potatoes, &c. 

Chinese and Italian mulberry Trees{of various sizes by 
the hundred or thousand. Also a hundred thousand cub 
tings perfectly prepared for planting. 

Priced catalogues, both whol: a retail, will be 
sent to every applicant. WM. PRINCE & SONS, 

Linnewn Garden & Nurseries, Flushing, near in ive 
t 


= ) 
A HEIFER rising a year old, in calf by Leon, with 
pedigree which makes her a 15-1 6ths bred impro 
Durham Short horn—she is well grown, and prettily 
marked.—Enquire of the editor. no 3 
RUFFLE OATS, 
or seed, may be had at the Maryland Agricultural 
Repository, Light street, Baltimore, by application to 
Dec. 8 





FOR SALE, 








JAMES MOORE. 


GRIST MILLS. 
|b» subscriber has for sale at the Maryland Agricub 
tural Repository, a few of those effective Grist Mills, 
so much approved of by gentlemen who have tried them 
They are adapted to horse- power, and with ease will mar 
ufacture 3 bushels of grain into the most beautiful lively 
meal in an hour. JAMES MOORE. 


Dec. 8. 4t. 


STOCK OF IMPROVED SHORT HORN DU® 
HAMS. 

HE editor of the Farmer and Gardener, Baltimore, bas 
for sale two 7-8 and four 3-4 bred cows, 2 full bred 
and seven 7-8 bred bulls of the improved short-horn breed. 
They are all fine animals whether regard be had to their 
milking or fattening propensities. Their pedigrees are? 
disputable, all tracing to the British Herd book. They will 
be sold low for cash, their excellence being considered— 
To any person, company, or society, who may want ser 
ral, a great bargain would be given. 











@% Letters addressed to the editor upon this subject, 
must be post paid. nov 10 4& 
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